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Every Other Sunday. 


COMRADES. 
A Story for Thanksgiving Day. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


R. HAL LORIMER as- 
cended the steps of 
Great - Aunt ‘Thorn- 
dyke’s mansion, and 
leisurely pulled the 
bell. It was a dreary 
November day, with 
gray skies overhead, 
and yellowing leaves 
rustling around the 
corners at each breath 
of the sharp Novem- 
ber wind. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving, but there 
was no hospitable suggestion of the fact in the 
atmosphere about the Thorndyke house. The 
door opened, and Simmons, the old family serving- 
man, appeared upon the threshold. His counte- 
nance by nature was staid and composed, but 
to-day it was perceptibly lengthened. 

Hal nodded familiarly as he stepped inside; 
then in rather embarrassed tones he said, “ Is my 
aunt in her sitting-room ?” 

“Mrs. Thorndyke is in Bromley, sir. 
this morning,” replied Simmons. 

Hal started, “ Did Miss Alice go with her?” 

“Yes, sir; and Mrs. Lamb went also, to assist 
General Radmore’s cook. They ’ve a great 
gathering this year, sir.’’ 

“Did my aunt leave no 
Simmons ?” 

“There ’s a note, sir. 
into the library ?” 

As Hal did so, and threw himself down on a 
sofa in the bay-window with very uneasy feelings, 
Simmons brought the note and withdrew. How 
well he knew that precise, angular hand! It was 
connected in his memory with certain lectures con- 
cerning his idleness, extravagance, and hilarious 
spirits in general. 


Went 


message for me, 


Will you please step 


NEPHEW Haroxtp, —I am in receipt of your letter, 
also Professor Wade’s, giving a detailed account of your 
last escapade. Perhaps you think ita neat and gentle- 
manly action to tie a goat to your instructor’s chair, and, 
as if that were not enough, to adorn its head with a black 
bonnet and your teacher’s spectacles. 
of you, and do not desire to see your face again for 
some weeks. Do not follow us to your grandfather's; 
your presence might prove embarrassing to many rela- 
tives who have cause to be ashamed of you. ‘he ser- 
vants have leave of absence for Thanksgiving Day. 
There will be no dinner, so you would better return to 
Cambridge. AURELIA THORNDYKE, . 


“Whew !” ejaculated Hal, “this is a warm 
reception ; quite the cut direct. Well, I deserve 
it. What a fool I am, and why can’t I behave? 
But that goat was so ridiculous with its air of 
mild melancholy,’’ —and Hal laughed the hearty 
laugh of a mischievous boy. 

Simmons thrust his anxious old face in between 
the portieres, and Hal said jocularly, “ Prodigal 
son comes home and finds his folks ‘afar off ;’ 
even the ‘fatted calf’ is off, too, eh?” 

“JT ’m very sorry, sir; your aunt is very angry, 
but she ’Il come round all right. Shall you go 
back ? ” 

“No,’’ replied Hal, vigorously; ‘‘ I stay here 
to-night at least, and to-morrow I’ll go to the 
hotel.’’ 

Simmons hesitated; then said in an awkward 
fashion, “I’m going, sir, to my grandchilden in 
the next street. It won’t be a very grand 
dinner, sir, but I should be proud to have your 
company.”’ 


I am ashamed - 


“ What a brick you are Simmons!’ replied 
Hal, heartily. “I remember going home with 
you when I was a little shaver, and enjoying it 
immensely, Is it your son’s house ?”’ 

A shade crept over the old man’s face. “ It 
was,” he replied in low tones, “ but John’s dead, 
and now his wife’s gone. There are five children, 
— Tom, Janet, and the three little ones. ‘Tom is 
a carpenter, sir; earns good wages; might have 
a home of his own, but he and Janet are that 
steady, and they ’Il'stay by those blessed children 
until they can care for themselves.”’ 

“That sounds interesting,’’ said Hal, ‘and I 
doubt not that’s where all your spare cash goes. 
I certainly shall accept this invitation if Miss 
Janet does not mind. But what is that racket, 
Simmons ?”’ 

“ Most likely it’s Jerry, sir.’” 

“ Jerry ? “ Why, does n’t he ees go with 
his-mother to Bromley ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; but he’s been in mischief, and his 
mother and Mrs. Thorndyke made him remain 
at home. The housekeeper, sir, does not wish to 
go away.” 

‘“‘H-m-m ! comrades in distress,” mused 
Harold. ‘‘Could we not take Jerry along, too, 
Simmons ? ”’ 

“T think so, sir,” replied the old man in such 
a hesitating way that Hal bethought himself, and 
said quickly, — 

“ As Miss Janet is n’t expecting such an addi- 
tion to her guests, it’s no more than fair for me 
to help her out. Ill provide all the fruit and 
sweets; tell her so.” 

Simmons’s face cleared. ‘That ’ll be most kind 
of you, sir. Ill go around to-night and tell her.” 

“Now for the disconsolate Jerry!” and un- 
fastening the long window, Hal stepped out into 


_ the balcony. 


At the foot of the front steps lay a small boy on 
his stomach, literally writhing with agony. By his 
side was a little yellow dog watching the proceed- 
ings with much interest, and adding his own 
voice with every fresh burst of lamentation from 
the wretched Jerry. 

“ Why, Jerry, old fellow,” said Hal, cheerfully. 
Jerry raised a small freckled face disfigured with 
much weeping. 

‘ T wanted to go-o-o! It is such fun at the 
General’s,” he fairly howled. 

“ What have you done, sir?” 

“T just let Ajax go upstairs with me, to the 
green chamber, to fetch a plate down for marm, 
and he got on the bed, and I Jet him get in, — he 
does love to cuddle so! Then Hannah called me 
down, and I was afraid to let Ajax come, so I 
left him, and Mrs. Thorndyke found him, )on’t 


see what she wanted to sleep there for, —’t isn’t © 


her room.”’ 

Hal smiled; he understood his relative’s roving 
propensities. 

“Never mind, old man,” he said cheerfully, 
“we're comrades in misfortune. I’ve been a 
bad boy, too, Jerry, and they won’t let me go to 
Bromley. But, cheer up; we’ll stick together ! 
We’re going home with Simmons to dinner.” 

Jerry fairly bounded up with rapture. “ With 
Polly and Patty and little Chris? ” 

“Yes, I guess so; and now we ’ll go out and 
buy some oranges and the like, and to-night you 
shall have tea with me.” 

“Ajax, too?” he demanded in a_ hoarse 
whisper. ‘“Sh-h ! don’t let him hear you!” 

Hal nodded; and Jerry turned to the small 
dog, saying carelessly, ‘‘ Good-by, Ajax, I’m 
going off with Mr. Hal. oi re nothin’ but a 
dog, and won’t want to go.” 


Ajax cast himself down at his master’s feet, 
and fairly rent the air with his piercing howls. 

‘© You can’t help bein’ a dog, can ye, poor 
feller?” said Jerry, compassionately. 

Ajax testified that it was not his fault, by 
his wistful eyes, mournful yelps, and agonized 
wiggling. 

“ Well, seein’ it’s you, and you can’t help it, 
T guess you can go!” and Ajax, as a vent to his 
feelings, rushed wildly about the yard barking 
at such a rate that Hal was obliged to cover his 
ears and protest. 

Let it be here recorded that Ajax went shop- 
ping with Hal and Jerry, and, later, sat in Mrs. 
Thorndyke’s chair at:the table, with a napkin on, 
and ate his waffles like a man. 

Meanwhile Simmons had opened the kitchen 
door of a modest little. house in Cedar Street, to 
be met by the joyous ‘shouts of Polly and Patty, 


-and pulled forward to-see the turkey that lay all 


ready for baking in the dripping-pan. 

Sweet-faced Janet uttered a cry of dismay 
when Simmons told his errand. 

‘¢ Did I do wrong, darling?” said the old man, 
meekly. 

“No, indeed, Grandfather, dear,” said Janet, 
kissing him. “ You are just an old darling your- 
self, with the biggest heart. But, see here, how 
far round do you think that little turkey will go?” 

“Won't it do for eight?” inquired Simmons, 
anxiously, —it was a little turkey. 

“ Bight!” echoed Janet, almost hysterically, 
‘‘ say twelve! Grandfather, what do you think ? 
I invited poor Mrs. McLain and Katy, and what 
should the twins do but ask Micky Scannnon on 
their own responsibility! Then Tom comes home 
and says, ‘Janet, I’ve asked Drayton to dinner; 
he has n’t a friend beside me to ask him.’ Now 
you come with two more! ”’ 

“ What can we do?” said Simmons, in distress. 

“Do? Why, make the best of it, and get all 
the fun out of the day we can. But that turkey 
is too small. If you could eet a couple of chick- 
ens, | could make a pie. We can do it if Mr. 
Hal gets the fruit. Think of it, Grandpa, what 
a feast !” 

“Tt ’s like the Bible feast, Sister,” said a little 
voice from the great wheel-chair, — “the lame, 
the halt, and the blind.” 

“ And it will have the Bible blessing,” said 
Tom, a strong, fine-looking young man, who had 
just come in from the next room. ‘‘ You always 
get hold of the best things, Chris.” 

Polly and Patty skipped about hilariously. 
Mr. Hal, Jerry, and the funny dog! It was too 
much bliss for such small capacities. 


Thanksgiving morning dawned as gray and 
chilly as the day before. Hal decided to goto 
church, — why, he scarcely knew. Of course 
Jerry went, and, I grieve to say, Ajax also. He 
had been shut up at home; but no sooner were 


the two ensconsed in Mrs. Thorndyke’s pew, when. 


in crept Ajax, wagging his tail with rapture. 
Hal put him down in a corner with stern injunc- 
tion to keep quiet; and to his credit let it be 
said that Ajax behaved with the utmost decorum. 
Hal was surprised to see in the pulpit a familiar 
face. 

Herbert Markham was a student in the Divinity 
School, and Hal had been thrown in contact with 
him a number of times. 

It was a good sermon which Markham preached, 
harmonizing well with the earnestness of the boy- 
ish face above the pulpit cushion. Somehow it 


touched Hal, and made him vaguely dissatisfied _ 


with himself. 
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During the service Jerry spied something of 
interest, and nudged Hal’s arm. In a side pew 
sat Simmons at the head of arow. Hal noticed 
a serious-faced young man with a firm mouth and 
dark penetrating eye, who took much care of two 
apple-cheeked. little maidens in brown sailor-hats. 
Beside Simmons there was a fifth occupant, —a 
young man of apparently delicate health, whose 
head rested much of the time on a very thin hand. 
Polly turned round and caught sight of Jerry. 
She smiled all over her little pink and white face 
and communicated her news to Patty, who like- 
wise turned and smiled. Hal gave Jerry a warn- 
ing look as he bobbed up excitedly. So the lad 
settled back, and after a while began to listen 
to the sermon, which was a message of thankful- 
ness, and so simple that even a small boy could 
understand. 

“Glad to see you, Lorimer,” said Herbert 
Markham, after the service was over, shaking 
hands with Hal. ‘May I introduce you to my 
friend Mr. Drayton, and to his friend Mr. Thomas 
Simmons ?” 

“T’m going home to dinner with Mr. Sim- 
mons, so I don’t need an introduction,” said Hal, 
genially, as he greeted the two young men. 

“What a coincidence!” said Herbert, smiling. 
“T preach to-day for my uncle, Dr. Clinton, who 
has been called away to attend his sick brother. 
I meet Drayton, who is a very old friend, and get 
invited to dinner by his friend. It seems we’re 
all going together.”’ 

By this time they had left the church and 
joined Simmons, who was awaiting them outside 
with the twins. 

‘¢ Queer state of affairs,’’ cogitated Hal, —“a 
carpenter and a butler entertaining a scapegrace 
of a student and a minister, to say nothing of a 
small boy and a yellow dos.” Just then he 
noticed on Herbert’s watch-chain a tiny silver 
cross. Later in the day he discovered a similar 
one on Tom’s and Mr. Drayton’s. 

In the mean time Janet moved to and fro in her 
little home completing the dinner preparations. 
As the common table was not long enough, it 
had been pieced out with a smaller one, and the 
two well-nigh filled the small dining-room. 

The linen though not fine was snowy white, and 
the glass and china shone. ‘To be sure it was 
not all of one pattern, and every dish she owned 
was brought into use. The turkey looked its 
best, and the chicken-pie gave an appetizing odor. 
Mrs. McLain was helping, and in the tiny parlor 

little blind Katy was leaning over Christopher’s 
"chair, listening to his stories. 

“There they come!” cried Janet, as Tom’s 
latch-key rattled in the front door. She ran to 
ereet them, inwardly quaking, and a moment 
later dashed into the kitchen, murmuring hys- 
terically, “Crowd up the plates, Mrs. McLain! 
they ve brought the minister home! Always room 
for one more !” 

The gentlemen had removed their outer gar- 
ments in the little hall, and were now seated in 
the parlor. It was a pretty little room, with 
several stands of blossoming house-plants, a few 
good pictures, and many books. 

In his chair sat Chris, his golden hair forming 
a halo about his pale face, with its eager blue 
eyes. 

“So you are Christopher,” said Herbert, tak- 
ing the little hand. ‘Do you know the story?” 

“Yes,” replied the child, “I am little Chris- 
topher; and I have my burden, too, as St. 
_ Christopher had his, — it’s my poor troublesome 

back.”’ 


ee 


“But he carried the Christ,’’ said Herbert, 
softly. 

“Yes, I know; and Janet says if I’m good, 
my burden may turn into his,” said the child, 
wistfully. 

Hal turned away, with a sudden mist in his eyes. 
He will never forget that dinner party,-— so per- 
fectly unconventional, yet so full of hearty good 
cheer. ‘They were squeezed in rather closely, 
yet no one minded, and the faces were a study. 
Simmons sat at the head, his solemn face relaxing 
as he carved the noble bird and listened to Polly’s 
and Patty’s eager expressions of delight; then 
came Janet, brown-eyed, sweet-faced ; Tom, with 
his keen, purposeful countenance, so great a con- 
trast to the wan pallor of his friend’s; Polly and 
Patty, like two rosy poppies; Teddy, who could 
scarcely refrain from drumming dancing-tunes on 
the table; Chris, with his eager, spiritual loveli- 
ness; little shy, drooping Katy and her pale 
mother ; Jerry, fairly bristling with good manners ; 
and opposite him his sworn foe, Micky, in a torn 
jacket, but as clean as soap and water could make 
him; then Herbert, with his thoughtful yet sunny 
face; and last of all, roguish Hal. 

It was a lively party, also. No one minded the 
lack of turkey, but made it up on chicken-pie. 
And when Tom asked for more cranberry-sauce, 
there was a shout as Patty said mournfully, 
“ You ’re eating everything up. There won’t 
be anything left for to-morrow.” Squash and 
potato vanished as by magic; and Janet cut 
mince-pie with reckless hands, well knowing that 
her four would be utterly consumed, when she had 
fondly hoped to save at least two for future use. 

As Mrs. McLain and Janet left the table with 
piles of plates, Polly remarked, — 

‘« They ’ve got to wash and wipe ’fore we can 
eat some more. We’ve used all the plates in 
this house.”’ 

Thereupon the four young men sprang 
ran into the kitchen, and insisted on wiping 
plates, so Polly could “have some more quick.” 
In vain Janet laughed and ordered them out; 
they insisted on remaining, and for a few mo- 
ments it was one chaos of long legs, dish-towels, 
and plates. 

At last the table was cleared and reset; and 
dishes of oranges, nuts, grapes, and bon-bons 
came on. 

“I’m so full,”’ sighed Patty, gazing with affec- 
tion upon her last heap of goodies, “I have n't 
any more room.” 

“Do as we do at spreads,” recommended Hal: 
“jump up and down and scream; that ’ll make 
more room.” 

“Look !” cried Chris, pointing to the window, 
where a row of little noses were flattened against 
the pane. 

“Tt’s thim McGannigins,” said Micky, with a 
highly discusted air, “a-peepin’ and a-smellin’.” 

“T want to give them my grapes,” said Chris, 
gathering up the great lucid globes in his frail 
little hands. 

“T have lots of raisins,” said Patty, gathering 
them into her napkin. 

“Me too,” said Polly, reckless in generosity as 
in grammar. 

As Patty ran toward the door the noses dis- 
appeared ; but the tops of four little black heads 
just peeped above the wall. 

“Here’s some Thanksgiving,’’ cried Patty; 
“hold out your hands,” and the goodies were 
poured into the dirty little palms. Patty might 
not have a nut or a grape for months to come, 
but she loved to give. 


up and 


After dinner the young men insisted on help- 
ing clear away again, and wipe dishes. It was 
great fun to see Rev. Herbert with an apron on; 
and as for Hal, “he did wipe so hard,” little 
Polly said. 

Then they played all kinds of games, — “ The 
Muffin Man,” “Roll the Cover,” “Jerusalem,” 
and “ Blind Man’s Buff.” Hal and Herbert sang 
college songs; but the crowning point of the fun 
was reached when Teddy, who had vanished for 
a moment, rushed back waving his fiddle. He 
gave them the Virginia Reel in fine style; and 
what a jolly dance they had! Simmons took out 
Mrs. McLain, Herbert delighted Polly’s heart 
by asking her to be his partner, Patty and Jerry 
frisked about, Mr. Drayton danced with Janet, 
and Hal and Tom hopped up and down the 
line in decorous glee. Little Chris and Katy 
thought it fine fun to watch and listen. But at 
last in the growing twilight they sat about the 
invalid’s chair, while Herbert told one of his 
stories, wherein the world was young and good 
fairies and gentle giants held sway. 

Later Hal and his friend sat together in the 
library at Madam Thorndyke’s, while Jerry and 
Ajax slumbered on the wolf’s skin by the fire. 

“Don’t know when I’ve had such a good time 
before,” said Hal, suddenly. “And were n’t 
those little people happy? I like that Tom. He’s 
only a carpenter, but he’s a fine fellow.” 

“ Jesus Christ was only the carpenter’s son in 
the eyes of the world of his day,” was the calm 
reply. 

“ Herbert, it is all a name to me, but it’s a 
reality to you. I can’t sense it.” 

“ Such a home as we have seen to-night should 
help you realize it.” 

“ Are you a Christian Socialist, old man? I 
half suspect it.’ 

Herbert smiled : “I intend to get just as close 
to human lives as I can, and let no accident of 
money, advantage, or social prestige stand in 
the way.” 

“T was forbidden my own home, and they 
took me in,” said Hal, soberly. 

“T was forgotten, my uncle was away; but this 
humble home took me in also.” 

“Tt included the lame, the blind, two prodigal 
sons at least, a poor widow, a small neglected 
Irish boy, and a homeless young man,” said Hal. 
“Herbert, I feel ashamed. Will you take me 
in hand ?” 

“ Will you give up Bangs & Co?” 

“T will if you will help me.” 

“ Of course I will. Dear boy, here is a secret 
I have coveted you for a long time. Now, let 
us be real brothers, —good comrades who can 
weather all kinds of fortune together.” 

“Yer said we two was comrades in distress,”’ 
said a pitiful voice, and Jerry stood at Hal’s 
knee looking half jealously at Herbert. 

“So we are,’’ said Hal, cheerfully, rumpling 
up the tow curls. “I’ve been a bad boy, and 
Mr. Herbert’s going to help me to be good. 
You ’re a bit of a trouble to your mother, Jerry 
Lamb,—eh! Well, we’ll try to keep you 
straight, and we ’ll all be comrades together.”’ 

“« Ajax, too?” 

“ Yes, Ajax too.” ¢ 

The housekeeper entered with a telegram. 
“ This came at ten,” she said, “but I had no idea 
where you were.”’ 

Hal read and smiled. It was this : — 

Come by the 11.15 train. 

AURELIA THORNDYKE 

“T?ve been to a true feast,’? he thought 
within himself; ‘‘ and now, like little Chris, I’m 
going to carry the burden of my thoughtless 
nature so that one day I too may be a ‘ Christ- 
bearer.’ ” 
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WHITE LILIES. 


BY CELIA P. NOTT. 


Ny OW, Mamma,” said 
Marjorie, solemnly, 
‘“«] will promise to be 
very good while you 
are in town, and not 
to get tired, nor to 
read after my eyes 
ache, nor to eat too 
much, if you ’ll prom- 
ise to bring me those 
lilies; but if you for- 
get, then I shall be bad enough to make up for 
all my goodness.”’ 

“What a terrible threat!” laughed Mamma, 
“for you have been so good lately. No, dear, I 
will not forget; but the florist may not have the 
lilies so early in the season. Good-by, dear.”’ 

“ Good-by!”? and as Mamma went down the 
garden-walk, Marjorie gave a long sigh over the 
prospect of an afternoon’s loneliness, and then 
settled down to whatever occupations a convales- 
cent girl can find when left alone with books and 
dolls. As the child was recovering from a long 
and serious attack of scarlet fever, none of her 
companions were allowed to visit her. 

The week previous, Auntie Laura had sent 
from her little conservatory a beautiful spray of 
Ascension lilies, 


with the message, 

Drar uitrLe Niece, —“ The white lilies are the 
faith and patience of tle saints.’ Would you like 
to join our “ Faith and Patience Society ’ 
area “Shutin”? Asa rule we have only perma- 
nent invalids, but we -will make an exception of 
you, and admit you as a temporary member for six 


weeks. AUNTIE. 


Your 

How pleased Marjorie was with the honor of 
being admitted to a Society with Auntie Laura, 
who, notwithstanding an illness of twenty years, 
was the loveliest of women, — Marjorie’s beau 
ideal. But the lilies having faded, Marjorie felt 
that her talisman was gone, and declared that she 
really could not keep patient without a fresh 
supply. So, as soon as her mother returned, she 
exclaimed, — 

“Did you bring my flowers, Mamma? Please 
let me have them here on the lounge. What, 
not lilies after all! only roses and one poor little 
lily broken from the stem! Didn’t the florists 
have any?” 

“T}I tell you all about it, dear; and I am sure 
you will find the story better than the flowers 
would have been. You remember the florist’s 
shop at the corner where we wait for the cars ? ” 

“You mean the one kept by the queer man 
who always says, ‘I disremember, ma’am; but 
Susan, she’s my wife, she Il know,’’’ said Mar- 
jorie, laughing at the recollection. 

“ That’s the one. Well, I went there the last 
thing, meaning to select the flowers and then take 
acar for home. As I had noticed lilies in the 
window two hours before, I supposed they could 
be bought at that shop. But when I inquired for 
them, to my surprise the man said he had none 
for me, I asked if those in the window were 
engaged, ‘No;’ said he, hesitatinely, — ‘ yes, 
you may have ’em, seeing as it’s too bad to dis- 
appoint a regular customer. You see, Ma’am, 
there’s a gentleman lives in the country some- 
where who comes here for flowers the first of the 
month for his little girl. She’s sick, I take it, 
and he buys the best flowers we have, — roses and 
violets and such. Some months he misses com- 
ing himself, and then a lady always gives the 


* while you’ 


order to be filled by express. Last month the 
gentleman and lady came in together, and I heard 
’em talking about the little girl. The gentleman 
seemed so pleased to find some lilies; he told the 
lady how much Lily — that, I take it, is the little 
girl’s name —liked ’em, and how she called ’em 
—— something about saints — I disremember what, 
but Susan, that ’s my wife, she ll know.’ 

« «The white lilies are the faith and patience 
of the saints,’ suggested I. 

“<«Yes’m, that’s it. Faith and patience, them ’s 
the words. Well, it’s time for the gentleman to 
come again, so I’vesaved the lilies thinking he 
might like ’em. 
’em. It’s too bad to disappoint you when ie ain’t 
sure he’s coming at all.’ 

“ OF course I would not take the lilies after 
that, Marjorie; but I begged one flower from the 
spray, that you might keep it in memory of the 
florist’s little story.” 

“The roses are lovely! thank you, Mamma; 
and I am glad you left the lilies,” said Marjorie, 
soberly. “Lily ought to join the ‘ Faith and 
Patience Society,’” she added, while tenderly 
placing her one lily in a tiny blue vase by itself. 

“Tf you knew her, you could propose it,’’ 
answered Mamma. ‘ You must write to your 
auntie the very first day you feel strong enough, 
and tell her all about it. 

Saturday afternoon Papa came in with the 
weekly bouquet, which he never forgot, and with 
it a letter for Marjorie. 

“ For me, Papa? Who sent it?”’ 

“JT cannot pretend to guess. Look at the 
address.”’ 

“«For the little girl whose mother gave up the 
lilies, Care of the Adams Corner florist,’” read 
Marjorie. 

‘The florist gave it to me, saying it must be 
meant for my little girl,” explained Papa. 

“ Why,” exclaimed Marjorie, “it must be from 
Lily!” and the child’s eyes grew big with 
excitement. The letter began, — 


Dear Rosemary, —I do not suppose that is your 
truly name, but Mamma says ‘‘rosemary is for re- 
membrance,” and I want to call you by some flower 
name. Don’t you think that is a pretty name? ~I 
thank you so much for letting me have the lilies. 
I do love them so, and Papa always tries to get 
them for me. The florist got his wife to tell Papa 
what your mother said. Is n’t he funny? But I 
am glad you know about the “faith and patience.” 
Mamma read me such a pretty thing from “The 
Life of Miss Alcott” the other day. It is, that 
when she was a little girl she began to read Plato, 
and one of the things she liked best was this: “If 
there were no innocent hearts there would be no 
white lilies.” Isn’t that nice? We have made 
a kind of play out of it, Mamma and I. Mamma 
does just the nicest kind of things to amuse me, 

nd we make believe that when I am good, I am 
a white lily. But sometimes I am “off color” and 
am a yellow lily; and when the pain makes me 
very cross, I have to be called a tiger lily. You 
may think that is funny; but you see I am sick all 
of the time, and it is so hard to be pleasant when 
the pain is bad. Mamma is writing this letter for 
me, but I tell her what to say. Are you lame like 
me, or are you going to get well soon? Will you 
please write to me? Mamma says we might call the 
florist’s our “flower post-office,” and just direct 
letters to each other by our flower names. The 
florist would take care of them for us. Don’t you 
think that is a good idea? I am tired now. 


Your little friend, Lity. 


“Oh, Mamma!” said Marjorie, fairly choking 
in her eagerness, “may I write to her? Won’t 
it be nice!” 


But if you want ’em bad, take: 


“ Yes, dear, you may,’’ replied Mamma. “I 
think it is a lovely plan.” 
“ May I write to-day ?’? 


“Tf you feel like it.”’ 


MARJORIE’S LETTER, 


Dear Liry, —I think it was very nice of you to 
write me that lovely letter. I have read it through 
five times already, and like it better every time. It 
was Auntie Laura who told me about the “ faith and 
patience,” for she has been sick twenty years and 
has to be awfully patient. She lies in bed all of the 
time, and she writes letters on a board fastened up © 
in front of her. She has the loveliest little conser- - 
vatory, and likes to send flowers to other sick people. 
I have been sick with a fever, but now Mamma 
says I am convalescing, —I had to look in the dic- 
tionary for that word. Does your mother make 
you look up words yourself? Mine always does. 
I should be a “tiger lily ” all of the time if I were 
lame like you, for often Iam cross now. Would n’t 
you like to belong to a “Faith and Patience Soci- 
ety” for sick people? If you would, I will ask 
Auntie Laura to let you join hers. There is such 
a lovely young lady next door who sends ine pic- 
tures and books; then she trims up her window for 
me to look at, and I trim mine for her. Can you 
think of any new way of trimming it? It will be 
lovely to have a flower post-office, and I will send 
you a letter by it every week. Now I must write 
to Auntie Laura. 


Good-by, from RosEMARY. 


MARJORIE TO AUNTIE LAURA, 


Dear Auntie Laura, — Ob, I have just the 
nicest, loveliest thing to tell you, and something 
to ask you, too. Please read the letter that I 
will send you with this one, and you will under- 
stand about it. Thank you so much for the lilies 
you sent me. Mamma went to buy me more after 
those had faded; but there were only a few, and she 
let the florist keep them for Lily’s father, and Lily 
sent me this lovely letter. There, I know I have 
not explained nicely, but Mamma will tell you the 
rest, as I can’t write long letters. But can you let 
Lily join the Society if she would like to? She 
can be a permanent member. You must have a 
flower name, too; may we call you “Pansy ” for 
“thoughts?” I am going to make cloth scrap- 
books for the Children’s Hospital for my Society 
work. Will that do? Be sure to write me about 
Lily. I won’t sign this letter. by my flower name, 
for you might not think right off who Rosemary is. 


Your loving little niece, MaruJoriz. 


Auntie Laura promptly replied that though 
most of the members of the Society were grown 
women, she would like to start a branch for sick 
little girls, with Lily for the first member. She 
laughed over the flower names, calling the chil- 


- dren ‘‘sentimental little dears,’’ and then took 


for herself the name of “ Wall-flower,” as more 
suitable than “ Pansy’ for an old lady. 

The floral correspondence was very flourishing 
for the next few weeks. The friendship between 


‘Lily and Rosemary grew rapidly, and Auntie 


Laura was always a favored third. Marjorie 
wrote her friend the longest letters about her 
pets and her plays, the fun she used to have 
before her sickness and the fun she meant to 
have when she was well again. At first Lily’s 
letters were equally long; but Marjorie’s mother, 
though she did not mention it to her little daugh- 
ter, noticed that soon the child’s letters became 
shorter and less frequent; often she excused her- 
self for a brief note, by saying that she was tired; 
and at last she let her mother write for her. She 
hoped Marjorie could come to see her when she 
was strong enough to see visitors; and she sent 
a picture of herself, — a sweet, pathetic, little face 
against a mass of pillows. 
(Concluded on p. 46.) 
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JHE BOY dESUS. IN THE TEMPLE, 


(ENGRAVED FROM HoFFMAN’s PAINTING. 


(Luke ii. 41-52.) 
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One day came a letter from Auntie Laura say- 
ing that Marjorie was too well a little girl to 
belong to a Society for invalids, and had received 
her discharge. “ You may be our messenger to 
the outside world,” wrote her auntie, “to take 
from us, incurables, the lesson of the lilies.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Marjorie, “I would not 
be an incurable for anything, but I do hate to 
leave the Society. May I go into town myself to 
the florist?s to-morrow, Mamma? I must write 
Lily about my discharge, and send the letter with 
my picture. I hope there will be a letter for me 
this week ; last week there was only a little book 
with a card from Lily. May I go, Mamma?” 

“7 think so, dear; I am going into town, and 
should be glad of your company.” 

“There ’s no letter — why, there isn’t any- 
thing!” exclaimed Marjorie the next day, looking 
into the little box appropriated to the children’s 
use by the good-natured florist. ‘“ Something 
must be the matter, for Lily never forgets to 
send. Has her father been here to-day?” she 
inquired of the florist. 

““No, Miss; and when he’s 
comes earlier than this.” 

As Marjorie sat down to wait for the car, a 
lady entered and gave the florist an order for a 
quantity of the choicest flowers, asking especially 
for masses of white lilies. Seeing the man’s face 
change as she gave directions for sending the 
flowers, the lady said, — 

“You have often before sent flowers to this 
address?” 

“ Many ’s the time, Ma’am. Is the little girl —” 

“Little Lily is dead,” answered the lady. 

Marjorie started from her seat. “Is it my 
Lily?’ she asked, turning to the lady a white 
little face. 

“ Your Lily?” said the lady, bewildered. “Oh, 
are you her little flower friend, Rosemary? If 
so, I have a note for you from Lily’s mother. 
But our dear little Lily has blossomed in heaven.” 

And so on the same day that Rosemary had 
received her discharge from the “Faith and 
Patience Society ’’ for invalids, Lily also had left 
the Society; for she, too, was well. 


bast : 
comin’ he generally 


“Mamma,” asked Marjorie one day several 
weeks later, ‘do live people ever have memorials, 
or is it only dead people?” 

‘“¢ Dead people — memorials — what do you 
mean, child ?’’ 

“Why, I was thinking — Do you remember 
that the matron of the Day Nursery told us of 
the picnic the mothers and babies had with five 
dollars given them by a lady to celebrate her 
baby’s birthday? Now, wasn’t that a kind of 
memorial for the baby ?”’ 

“T see,” said Mamma. ‘“ Well, dear ?” 

“ Lily’s father has given money for a bed in 
the Children’s Hospital for a memorial of Lily. 
Now, why can’t J, if you don’t mind, have a 
thankful memorial, because I got well 2” 

‘It is a lovely idea. Yes, I should be very 
glad to have you. What is your plan?” 

“Of course I can’t do anything big, like giving 
a bed; but you know the money I have “every 
year from that Grandma left me? I should like 
to endow a vase of flowers to stand by Lily’s bed, 
always. May I do it, Mamma?’”’ 

“T think so, if your father is willing.” 

Over one of the little beds in the Children’s 
Hospital is a tablet with the inseription, — 


IN MEMORY OF LILY. 
My beloved is gone down into his garden 
to gather lilies. 

There is always a crippled child in that bed 
On the little table beside the bed is a silver 
lily-shaped vase, always filled with flowers. 

Every year, on one day in early June, comes 
Marjorie herself, bringing a spray of the fairest of 
white lilies to celebrate the anniversary of the 
discharge of the two little friends from “The 
Faith and Patience Society ” for invalids. 


@Our Wetter-Bor. 


CorreEcT answers have been received from 
Ralph B. Stone, Gertrude Melvin, and Etta 
Tucker. Etta writes: “In Enigma X. I don’t 
think that Timothy wrote any epistles, but they 
were dedicated to him by Paul.” She is right. 
The Bible calls them the ‘‘ Epistles of Paul the 
Apostle to Timothy,” though it is not certain that 
Paul wrote them. Children must be careful to send 
answers in full to their enigmas and puzzles. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Oct 10, 1891. 
Dear Epiror,—lI see that the boys and girls are 
sending enigmas for the Letter-Box. I thought I would 
like to send ohe myself. It is made up entirely from 
names to be found in the Bible. The answer is the name 
of my lovely and much beloved Sunday-school teacher. 
I took great pride in making up this enigma, so that it 
might be a surprise for my teacher, who is so kind and 
good, and who makes our lessons so very pleasant that 
we are glad when Sunday comes and we may see her 
once more. I like to make out the enigmas when the 
paper comes. I like the children’s stories, and read 
them over and overagain. I have not got a cat fora 
pet, but I am very fond of dogs. This is my first 
attempt at a letter. 
Your loving reader and friend, 
SALLIE Fuscus. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 3, 5,4, 12, is the founder of the city of Enoch. 

My 6, 11, 10, is the name of the oldest book in the 
Bible. 


My 7, 8,1, 9, 11, 5, is the mountain where the : 


Philistines were defeated by Saul. 

My 6, 2, 9, 5, 1, is the father of all who handle the 
harp or organ. 

My whole is the name of my Sunday-school 
teacher. SALLiE Fuscus. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 5. 


Enigma XV. He that would see must open his 
eyes. 

Enigma XVI. Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath. 


Enigma XVII. Haste makes waste. 


EASY AMPUTATED QUOTATION. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path ; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


1. Glade — glad — lad. 
2. Stone — tone — ton — on. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Greece. 6. Seine. 

2. Little Rock. 7. Great Fish. 

8. Gold Hill. 8. Man, Isle of 
4. Mt. Hood. 9. Lama (Llama). 
5. Dead Sea. 10. Trout Lake. 


SQUARE WORD. 


II aati; 
CLAM HAVE 
LAME AREA 
AMEN VENT 
MEND AVIS 


VI. VII. 
B C 
Atay Oa), CAT 
BIBLE CATER 
ELM A Te aN 
E R 


For Youngest Weaders. 


Now — The writers of our Thanksgiving ators 
have taken some of the space that belongs to our 
youngest readers ; but many of these readers would 
enjoy the beautiful ‘“ White-Lilies ” story. Let 
them ask some friend to read it aloud to them. 

Epiror. 


A LAWN PARTY. 

BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 

ITTY! oh, Kitty! wait 
for me a minute!” 
shouted Johnnie 
Redford, | scam- 
pering across the 
field as fast as his 


| 4, plump legs would 
wR WON ge carry him. This 


<<” was a“short cut” 
from his mother’s 

if kitchen door to the 
back porch of Kitty’s home, and much used 
by both families in summer-time. To be 
sure there was a rail-fence that Johnnie 
climbed over and Kitty crawled under; 
and there was a brook to cross by a single 
plank as a bridge, — that is, when they had 
not time to take off shoes and stockings, 
and wade through, as of course they much 
preferred ; and, as the brook was too shallow 
to be dangerous, the mothers wisely let 
them act their pleasure. Kitty, in her blue 
gingham dress and white sunbonnet, was 
just starting down the lane to the play- 
house, as she called it. 

This was in the shape of a tent or wig- 
wam, built of boards set up endwise and 
slanting around the trunk of an old oak- 
tree, with an open door-way in front, and 
a floor laid of boards. Here Kitty kept 
house the livelong summer, with her dolls 
and dishes and tin kitchen; and few days 
passed that Johnnie was not there for 
company. 

Muff and her kittens had a way of 
happening in very often, getting tidbits 
when Kitty had doll tea-parties, and taking 
their naps on the dolly’s bed. The hens 
came round, too, picking up crumbs and 
apple-cores; and now and then a little 
bird would fly down from a twig overhead, 
where he had been singing for dear life, 
and (when Muff and her family were off 
mousing) would hop on the boards, stand 
still a moment, watching the children, turn- 
ing his head this way and that, and then 
pick up the crumbs of cake and bread, that 
were pretty apt to be scattered about. 

For Kitty’s tea-parties were very fre- 
quent, — coming as often as she thought she 

would like a ginger-cake or jumble; and 
Dinah, the cook, never liked to refuse Kitty, 
when with her Indian basket on her arm, 
and her most coaxing air, she came for 
provisions for her tea-parties. Many were 
the saucer-pies baked for those summer 
afternoon teas; many the cup-custards that 
found their way there. And as Johnnie’s 
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mother also kept the play-house in mind on 
baking-days, the little folding-table that 
arrived on Kitty’s last birthday was pretty 
well supplied. 

‘“‘T’ye something for your tea-party,” 
Johnnie announced, as he reached her, but 
holding his hands behind him. ‘* Guess!” 

‘¢ A saucer-pie?” 

“No; guess again.” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t care, if it isn’t a saucer- 
pie. I’ve cake of my own; Mamma gave 
me a whole pan-full this morning, ’cause 
Dinah let it burn a little, and made it stick 
to the tin. Mamma said it would n’t do for 
tea,——she was going to have company ; 
and Dinah had to make some more. But 
it’s just as good; Dinah 
shaved off all the burn-stuff 
with a thin old knife; and 
I’m glad it burned, for we 
should n’t have had it only 
for that. I guess there’s 
most enough to last a year.” 

‘* Well, but don’t you 
want to know what I’ve 
brought?” asked Johnnie, 
still keeping his hands be- 
hind him, and rather ag- 
grieved at her lack of 
interest. 

*“*T don’t know as I do, 
—vyery much,” persisted 
Kitty, slowly; “I didn’t 
say I was going to have 
any tea-party to-day, nor 
this week.” 

“Oh, come, Kitty ! don’t 
act that way! Of course 
we want a party; and 
when you have all that 
cake, — now, Kitty!” 

Poor Johnnie was long- 
ing for a taste, but as 
Kitty had already eaten 


they come?” —touching a sore spot, for 
Johnnie was afraid of cows and Kitty 
wasn’t; ‘‘and you haven’t told me yet 
what you’ve brought for the tea-party.” 

‘*T told you to guess.” 

‘¢ But I tried, and I could n’t. 
want ine to play with you —” 

‘¢ Which hand will you have?” Johnnie 
asked, in a not-to-be-trifled-with tone. 

‘* Right — left; no, right!” 

And Johnnie brought his hands round, 
disclosing two large, beautiful golden sweet- 
ings, as nearly alike as peas in a pod. 

‘¢' Take them both,” he said, putting them 
into Kitty’s hands; ‘‘ I meant them for you 
and they ’re just alike.” 


If you 


GUESS.”’ 


“T’VE SOMETHING FOR YOUR TEA-PARTY. 


quite a good slice, she 

was in no hurry; and she dearly liked 
to tease. But Johnnie was well aware of 
this, also that coaxing did no good; and 
he suddenly turned the tables, by saying 
coolly, — 

*¢Oh, well, if you don’t want a tea-party, 
I’ll go home. Benjie Lockwood asked me 
over to his house to-day, but I thought I’d 
rather play with you; yet no matter. You 
need n’t guess, either,” — backing away 
from her so that she could not see what 
he held. 

This was too much. Kitty liked to tease, 
but she liked better to have Johnnie play 
witb her the whole bright summer after- 
noon; she didn’t want him to go off with 
that Benjie Lockwood, who had once said 
Kitty had yellow hair and green eyes; and 
‘she did want to know what was in Johnnie’s 
hands. So she compromised. 

_ T p’lieve, come to think of it, I will 
‘have the party,” she said slowly. ‘+The 
cows are out, though, and what’ll you do if 


Kitty, although she had begun to think 
the teasing was not all on her side, was now 
much pleased with Johnnie’s generosity, and 
led the way to the playhouse. 

**T7ll tell you what we’ll do, Johnnie,” 
she said,.as he helped her set the table. 
**Let’s cut the apples in quarters, so 
they ’ll fit the dolls’ plates better; and you 
may cut the cake, if you’ll be careful and 
do it right. Ill set the dolls round. 
Where’s Muff ? Oh, there’s that box of 
crackers — annual crackers ; let’s have that, 
any way.” 

Kitty almost always said ‘‘ annual” for 
‘Canimal” when she referred to the little 
crackers in the shape of animals; but 
Johnnie knew what she meant. 

Pretty soon the table was all arranged, 
and the feast began. The tea-pot held no 
‘‘cambrie tea,” but milk, rich and good; 
and the cake, if it would not answer for 
the house party, did very well for this 
one. 


The dollies seemed suited also, for it van- 
ished from their plates very quickly. Muff 
and her kittens liked it. Half a dozen hens 
were walking about, eying it wistfully ; and 
now and then one would dart in, snatch a 
crumb from the floor or the table, and 
dodge out again. 

Kitty’s own pet Bantam perched on her 
shoulder, eating fearlessly out of her hand; 
and Buff, a neighbor’s little dog, scamper- 
ing across the orchard and _ fields, took 
notice that there was a tea-party going on, 
and called at the tent-door. He wagged his 
tail, put his silky ears forward, barked, and 
looked from Kitty to Johnnie and back to 
Kitty again in his most coaxing fashion. 
Of course he’had a piece of 
cake, — two pieces. 

The children were chat- 
ting and laughing, having a 
very good time, when John- 
nie suddenly gave a little 
jump in his chair. A long 
““moo-oo” had sounded in 
his ears, followed by foot- 
steps on the grass. 

‘Oh, Kitty, the 
are coming!” 

“Don’t be silly,” Kitty 
answered, with a grand- 
motherly air. ‘Don’t you 
see they ’re just going up 
the lane to the cow-yard? 
Peter’s left the bars down 
for them, same as he al- 
ways does, and they know 
when it’s time.” 

Sure enough, the cows 
came slowly along the lane, 
cropping the green grass 
on their way, stepped, one 
by one, over the bars, and 
stood quietly waiting Pe- 
ters appearance with the 
millx- pails. 

Brownie, the horse. had been browsing all 
the afternoon on the sweet clover, not far 
from the children’s play-house. She raised 
her head, put her ears forward, and watched 
the cows as they passed. Then she moved 
leisurely along in the direction of the barn, 
well aware of the warm mash and measure 
of oats ready in her manger. She, too, 
looked into the play-house, rubbed her head 
on Kitty’s shoulder, and devoured every 
morsel of cake and apple left on the table. 
Just then Peter was seen coming from the 
kitchen with his milk-pails on his arm; and 
Brownie trotted off to the barn. 

Presently Johnnie’s tea-bell rang. 

““T must go home,” he said, pushing 
back his chair. ‘‘ But I don’t care much 
about supper to-night, do you Kitty?” 
adding thoughtfully, ‘less there’s  grid- 
dle-cakes.” 

‘Or baked apples and cream,” Kitty 
answered, gathering up her doll-children. 
‘“* Come, Muff!” 


COWS 
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THE FITCHBURG MEETING. 


[In place of any special report of this meeting we copy 
extracts from an editorial sketch which appeared in 
the ‘Christian Register’? of November 5. What the 
‘Register’? says of the absence of ministers from the 
meeting is equally true of our Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, very few of whom were present on this occa- 
sion, — Eprror.] 


Ir any one wishes to know what can be done and 
what is done in the best line of Sunday-school work, 
he should go to such a meeting as was held in Fitch- 
burg, on the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. ‘The impression 
received by some who were there for the first time 
was that here is a wide-awake Society which believes 
in its own work, and is determined to succeed at all 
hazards, not for any glory that may come to it, but 
because of the ultimate effect on the character of the 
rising generation. It was a meeting full of inspira- 
tion and suggestion. Yet how many were there ? 
A fair congregation of good listeners, mostly women, 
and ascant list of delegates and life-members,— about 
one hundred and thirty in number, including a scat- 
tering of ministers. If those ministers were dropped 
out who were there to read papers, there would have 
been but a handful of the pastors of churches. They 
were not missed so far as the excellence of the meet- 
ing was concerned ; but what they missed no report 
can supply to them. 

In the first place, they missed the charming visit 
to this city tucked away among the hills, beautiful 
at all times, but never more so than in the autumn 
glow beneath an October sun; and, warmer than 
the color of the landscape, the absentees missed the 
genial hospitality and the glimpses of the delightful 
homes shared so generously with those who came. 
Then who would willingly forego the sense of com- 
radeship in a common cause that is one of the hap- 
piest features of such gatherings? The papers and 
discussions were quite up to the mark,—so good, 
in fact, that it seemed a pity the church was not 
crowded at every session. 
the way to Fitchburg to talk about the study of the 
Bible ; and so earnest was his plea, that one was in- 
spired at once to go home forthwith and give the 
literary as well as the moral side of the Bible at 
least as much attention as he has been giving to 
Browning. ‘The young people of the Fitchburg 
Sunday-school, who filled the choir and sang delight- 
fully, had the advantage of this admirable Sunday- 
school lesson. 

Rey. E. A. Horton presided with his usual happy 
faculty, keeping an even balance, and dooming 
over-long speakers by the tintinnabulation of the 
bell with such good temper that no fault was found. 
The paper by Rey. Mr. Jaynes on ‘‘ The Co-operation 
of Parents ” struck the right chord; but it should 
be given to a congregation of fathers and mothers, 
that they may profit by its sound advice. Rev. 
S. W. Brooke's paper on “ Religion as it appears to 
the Young” was a sympathetic address that made 
one long to collect a crowd of boys to hear it, that 
they might know how warm a friend they have in 
the young pastor of the First Church. Mr. Spauld- 
ing spoke of “Certain Needed Improvements in 
Sunday-school Teaching,” in which he specially 
commended Carpenter’s “ Life in Palestine when 
Jesus lived” as of real value to teachers. He urged 
more original work on the part of instructors, and 
advised taking more note of the characteristics of 
the different pupils. He also had a word to say of 
the beauty of a gracious manner both in teachers 
and pupils. Certainly teachers of much experience 
must recognize the vast ease it would give to their 
work if the boys and girls im their classes were 
trained to courteous and gentle ways. 

The afternoon session, devoted to experiences of 
teachers in eight different schools, was interest- 
ing and suggestive. It is a new feature as thus 
introduced. 

To get the real good from an occasion like this 
one must be there in person, ready to add his word 
of experience and cheer, or to drink in the wisdom 


Professor Toy came all’ 


from those more experienced than himself. In no 
other way can one get in full sympathy with the 
earnest undertakings of the Society. It would be 
as easy to make one who was not there see the be- 
witching arrangements of laurel and alder-berries 
that graced the church by describing their glossy 
leaves and brilliant coloring as to give in a con- 
densed report any adequate idea of papers and ad- 
dresses that would fill twenty columns. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the 
Sunday-school is worth having, and that best meth- 
ods of teaching are none too good for its purpose. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 


Tus question, in a little different form, received 
several answers at the afternoon session of. the 
recent meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety at Fitchburg. Reports were given from eight 
schools in different parts of the country replying to 
the query: “ What has contributed most to the suc- 
cess of your Sunday-school?” ‘The first report 
was read by Mrs. Dawes, superintendent of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school in Haverhill, Mass. Mrs. 
Dawes said :— 


‘‘You ask me to what I attribute the success of our 
Sunday-school ? My answer is in two words, —hard 
work. Wesay with another: ‘ After all the machinery 
that can possibly be put into a school, if there is not the 
oil of love on all the bearings, and the Spirit of God in 
the wheels, it will be but a creaky, profitless affair at 
best.’ Let us remember that nothing ever did, or ever 
will, replace downright honest love to God, downright 
honest love for souls, and downright honest hard work. 

‘To show how this has been applied, I will give a brief 
outline of what has been done during the year. 

‘First, we put one side the old music which had seen 
hard service for many years, and substituted a service- 
book which was not above the comprehension of the 
average child, and having tunes with a jingle to them. 

‘Second, the library was carefully weeded out, and 
much heavy, useless lumber discarded for bright, read- 
able books.” 

“Third, we went into the by-ways and hedges for chil- 
dren; and sought out and brought back the wandering 
sheep that had strayed to other folds, assuring them of 
our love and our need of them. 

“Fourth, we kept_the children by giving them some- 
thing todo. Each child was given a penny at Christmas 
to plant and prepare for harvest at Easter. Ninety- 
seven pennies returned us forty-seven dollars. Each of 
the classes in turn arranged the floral decorations of the 
church in friendly rivalry. Then we gave them simple, 
wholesome recreation, — frequently in concerts, Harvest, 
Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, and flower 
festivals. 

‘We try to keep our Sunday-school always before the 
people, and to interest one and all in the work we are 
doing. As a result of this earnest, persistent work our 
Sunday-school has grown from six to twelve classes, and 
more needing to be formed. And there is a wish to help 
some one or something outside of our own borders. Still 
more encouraging is it that we began this fall, after the 
vacation, with our full number, and have inereased with 
each session. 

“Wehave had many discouragements, but have learned 
to despise not the day of small things. I think the chil- 
dren have learned that the success of the work depends 
largely upon them; and that 


*«« Kind hearts are the gardens; 
Kind thoughts are the roots; 
Kind words are the flowers; 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


“Love is the sweet sunshine 
That warms into life, 
For only in darkness 
Grow hatred and strife.’ ’’ 


For the Beverly Sunday-school response was 
made by Mr. Roland Boyden, the superintendent. 
This is a large school; membership three hundred, 
with a primary department of eighty. It was 
founded in 1810, and claims to be the oldest Sunday- 
school in the United States. 

The influence of its traditions helps to make this a 
good school. The teachers feel that they have entered 
into the labors of the faithful and consecrated workers of 


- school to its large and wide-awake adult class. 


former days. ‘They are all devoted and enthusiastic. 
““Consecrated work,” said Mr, Boyden, ‘‘is the open 
secret of the success we have attained.’ 


Mrs. Ellen M. Everett, one of the teachers in the 
Somerville school, reported for that school — 


That all the teachers have faith in their work. An- 
other cause of success is training the children to do some 
practical Christian work themselves. 


Rey. E. B. Payne, who reported for his school in 
Leominster, thought — 


Devotion to the cause was at the root of the whole 
matter. In Leominster they aimed at the precision, 
strength, and efficiency which are exemplified in the 
day-school. They strive to get the parents committed 
to do their part; and the teachers do not disdain to give 
their pupils marks of honor and words of praise for ex- 
cellence in the studies and the labors of the school. 


Mrs. McMahan, a teacher in the Second Church 
Sunday-school, Boston, read the report prepared by 
the superintendent, Mr. James E. Thomas. Mr. 
‘Thomas said — 


His Sunday-school had been fortunate in having pu- 
pils who attended faithfully, teachers who took an active 
interest in the work, and a pastor who actively identified 
himself with the school. In order to secure good attend- 
ance on the pupils’ part incentives were offered, — some 
visible tokens of the children’s fidelity. The pupils are 
also given some work to do, so that the school may mean 
more to them than an hour’s lesson on Sunday. Teachers’ 
meetings have contributed a good deal to the success of 
the school. 


Mrs. S. F. White reported for the school in — 
Littleton, Mass. — 


That one reason for its success was the persistency m 
the parish of the idea of the value of the Sunday-school 
as an organization for the advancement of moral and 
spiritual knowledge and endeavor. Parents do not send 
their children to the Sunday-school, —they bring them, 
and see to it that lessons are learned at home. 


Rev. W. I. Nichols (who had done so much for 
the Littleton Sunday-school during his ministry in 
that place) sent a report from the school of the 
Spring Garden Society in Philadelphia. 

He attributes much of the present success of this 
[The 
plans of study of this class have already been given in 
this department of Every OTHER SunpAy.] This class 
is a wholesome stimulus to the entire schvol, encouraging 
both pupils and teachers. It is something for the other 
members of the school to look forward to, and in every 
way elevates the character of the school. This Sunday- 
school has also gained through the sending out at the 
beginning of the year of a printed circular, calling the 
attention of the whole congregation to the school and 
its contemplated work. 


The last school from which a report was received 
was that of All Souls’ Church in Roxbury This 
was written by Miss E. KE. Boies, one of the teachers, 
who said — 


That three things had greatly contributed to the suc- 
cess of the school : (1) The active interest of the pastor, 
who believes the Sunday-school is as important as the 
church; (2) a corps of teachers chosen not merely for 
their willingness to teach, but because in the judgment 
of the superintendent they are deeply interested in this 
special kind of work,—are “apt to teach.”’ and (8) 
teaching the children to be little helpers, and to realize 
that their part in the work of All Souls’ Church, though 
small, is important; and that they are missed if they are 
away from school even for a single Sunday. 
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